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he was fulfilling, painful as it might be, a paramount duty.
It may be granted that, from a moral point of view,
Richelieu was mistaken. But such an error does not reflect
on his humanity.
In prison, Chalais was pitiable. He accumulated
denunciations in order to gain pardon, and in his
highly pitched letters, penned in a style at once heroic and
precious, he gravely compromised Madame de Chevreuse.
Through him Richelieu found out all he wished to know,
and then, despite all supplication, handed him over to his
judges. An example was necessary, and the other con-
spirators were too highly placed to be possible alternatives.
The judges declared Chalais guilty of the crime of
lese-majeste^ and condemned him cto have his head cut off
on the Place du Bouffay at Nantes, his head to be stuck
upon a spike over the gate of Sauvetout, his body to be
quartered, the quarters to be tied to stakes at the four
main approaches to the town, and, prior to his execution,
to be put .to the torture, all his goods to be confiscated, and
his posterity to be deprived of noble rank.5
It was not Richelieu's fault if the execution was turned
into a butchery. When Chalais was to be beheaded, on
August 19, 16265 the executioner could not be found. His
place was taken by two prisoners, who were promised
freedom as the fee for their services. They accepted
eagerly, but their skill fell short of their zeal. They had
to make eight or ten attempts; they had to seek the advice
of the confessor, and turn the wretched Chalais this way
and that, torn and bleeding, before they succeeded in
beheading him, not with the sword, but with a cooper's
axe, and at the twenty-ninth stroke.
A month later d'Ornano, whom Richelieu had refused
to free, died in his prison, perhaps from fever, or perhaps.